LANDSCAPE  IN  HOMER

of Aristophanes (1067) more conclusive. It must be
remembered, however, that the loss of so much non-
Attic lyric poetry may have robbed Greek literature
of many garden references.

Ismarus, the country of the Ciconcs, yields no
landscape features. Nor do we fare better with the
land of the lotus-eaters, and to satisfy our curiosity
we must have recourse to Tennyson's voluptuous
music. So the land of the fro ward Cyclopes receives
us next. Here the hero, who now tells his own story,,
for the most part, rather keeps up a running com-
mentary on physical features than sketches a land-
scape. These men, he tells us, neither plough nor
plant; yet barley and wheat and vines grow in
plenty. They do not meet together for council or
for law-making, but dwell in caves on the crests of the
high hills. The waste island off the coast is wooded
and desolate of men, given over to wild goats; the
soil lies always untilled and unsown, for the Cyclopes
have no ships wherein to voyage to the towns of
others and so make their own island a goodly settle-
ment. c Yet it is by no means a poor land, but would
bear all things in their season; for therein are
meadows soft and moist by the shores of the
grey sea, there vines wither not, and the plough-
land is level. Ever as the seasons come round men
might reap a fine deep crop there, for surely there is
fat soil beneath. And there is a good harbour, where
is no need of moorings, of casting anchor, or of
fastening hawsers; but after running the ship on the
beach men may wait till the sailors think of going and
breezes begin to blow' (ix. 105-139). There is con-
siderable c excitement of emotion' here, but it is that
of the good citizen, the farmer, and the merchant-
sailor. The landing-place at the head of the harbour
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